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to their wonder that the train which had pre- 
ceded them Was a few feet ahead of their engine, 
about to have been crushed into had not their 
train been stopped. What sorrow might have 
followed had not the station agent in that in- 
stance been quick of understanding in the fear 
of the Lord! 

These instances of mediation from above 
seemed in line with thoughts recalled in view of 
the father in our Israel whose remains we were 
to lay away on the morrow. He, a pilgrim of 
fourscore and four years, and long a minister of 
the gospel in New England, had familiarized 
groups of young people wherever he travelled, 
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private interests unexpressed, but there is at 
least this one feature that seems historical for 
For as an Edward 
Dillingham was of the first who embraced the 
principles of Friends in New England under 
the ministry of Christopher Holder and John 
Copeland in Sandwich, Massach setts, in 1657, 
so this last member of the Society of Friends of 
the same name and his lineal descendant is re- 
puted to be the last man of the larger Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends in New Eng- 
land who bore the appearance of a Friend in 
his outward garb. So the series of distinctively 


A Running Comment. 


A sudden call for a journey eastward seems 
to preclude our usual editorial matter except as 
we may find it on the passage. As the train 
seemed shooting on through the darkness, 




















with anecdotes to the honor of immediate Divine 
grace. 
social intercourse with the young was ever 
hearty and uplifting. Our readers may see a 
sample of the recitals with which his memory 
was stored, if they can turn back a few years in 


For he visited many places, and his 

















testifying men Friends of New England, in that 
body, is now closed. Whatever blessing was to 
follow, in the minds of those who have been 
eager for such elimination of the outward testi- 
mony, is yet to be looked for. 
seen with the decline of our distinctive marks in 


We have not 





. : : New England, the glory of Quakerism arise and 
l thoughts of Christ as the travellers’ Insurance | the volumes of THe Frrenp, and read the ac- | shine as in days of the former faithfulness. But 
vs seemed an assurance that no other was needed. count of John Warren, of Albion, Maine: how we have seen, as one present yesterday has some- 
: And then soon the eye fell on the brief item of when a sailor- boy he and a companion were im- times remarked, that in proportion as Friends 
: news, stating how a train of cars wassaved by a| pressed on ship-board with the duty of address-| have abandoned their distinctive testimony in 
pigeon a.few evenings since. In some way the| ing individuals in the singular number, how garb, their influence among others has waned. 
bird in her flying was brought within range of | they afterwards heard of a people called Quak-| Last autumn the aged Friend desired to per- 
‘ the headlight of an express-train ; and whether ers—the remarkable journey of his brother form a little pilgrimage to Sandwich, to the 
8 bewildered, or whether guided, she dashed into | three hundred miles to hear of Friends’ views, | pear-tree which he believed to have been planted 
the headlight, broke the glass, and extinguished | John Warren’s acknowledgment as a minister by his first American ancestor nearly two and 
. the light. By the loss of her life the lives of | among Friends; the preservation of the ship of | g half centuries ago, and there standing under 
c- many passengers were probably saved. For the} him who had been his boy-companion, when | the shade of that still-living tree, to have his 
engineer being bound to proceed slowly with-| having become a captain he felt called upon in photograph taken for the satisfaction of those to 
out a headlight till he should reach the next|}a calm hour to order the sails furled, and| whom he could leave it as an historical memo- 
town, the engine suddenly came upon a ruail| thereby his ship was spared from the violence | rial of a passing away type of Quakerism. He 
which some evil man had tied across the track, | of a hurricane which suddenly followed: how] was successful in his concern, and the pictures 
intending to wreck the train. With the tearing| the same captain on his return voyage felt | are preserved. But there is life in that old 
up of a small portion of the track, the train| called upon in the night to put his ship back, | tree of Quakerism yet. And we hope the pic- 
-: escaped further loss. and, obeying, he found at daybreak his ship | ture Jinks, in symbol, the life of the good old 
h Who shall say a bird may not be made as| was sailing among broken timbers from which | Quakerism of the past with that of the future, 
ry direct a messenger of Divine mercy as the spirit | his crew rescued fourteen persons who had been | and shows that though generation follow gen- 
ry ofa man? For such a man, the station agent| clinging to them. Such were the accounts our | eration of testimony-bearers to the grave, yet 
= of a railway, was thus reported to us by one of| uncle Edward loved to tell us, and the history | the ancient tree of Life lives on, and the cause 
a its most trusted officials, a Friend in high stand- | of John Warren, with whom he had travelled, | o¢ Truth, of a spiritual gospel, of the Inspeaking 
bo ing among us. He related that on a foggy | and other such recitals in the columns of THE| Word, of the One Mediator and Bishop of Souls 
night, when a train had passed his station, the | Frrenp were from his own lips. shall not perish from among men. 
— agent felt a sudden and clear impression, as of| At day-break, passing his recent home in the 
he an authority above himself, to walk rapidly on | city of Providence, we found ourselves in a few] Typ late Henry Drummond once said, “III 
- the track towards the city with his lantern.| hours near New Bedford, with mourners from temper is a sympton revealing an unloving 
ar Yielding to this impression, he had advanced | far and near in the neat Friends’ meeting-house | nature at the bottom; it is the intermittent 
_ some distance, when he heard a train coming| at Acushnet, the neighborhood of the home fever which bespeaks intermittent disease with- 
b rapidly through the darkness, and he felt he| which he had occupied mostly since the prime |i2- Temper cannot be changed but by a change 
the must do his best to stop it. He bad merely | of his life. Truly impressive was the occasion. of heart. | Souls are sweetened, net by taking 
ae” time to fling his lantern across the front of the | We felt he would have wished to tell us, “ Preach means Senhcat, Sas Sy pene ne =~ S 
of 8 . %, is better not to live than not to love. 
to locomotive. The engineer seeing the sudden | not me, but Christ Jesus the Lord.” Too great 
rta- 





streak of light, succeeded in bringing his train 


to a halt at some distance the other side of the 


station. And when several stepped out of the 





respect was felt for the deceased to preach the 
The Saviour and the 
saving grace to which he su long had pointed, 
ears to learn why they were detained, they saw | seemed lifted up. We leave the solemnity of | 


eulogy which was felt. 





WE must keep out of the devil’s pasture if 
we would not be counted with his cattle, and 
have no fellowship with his followers if we 
would avoid their condemnation.—D. W. Whittle. 
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One of the last responses he attempted was at 
the words: “For there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved.” 


Death smote him twice. He struck first time 
The flesh that shrank as his of old 

When angel struck. The mind as bold 

As Jacob’s climbed, serene, sublime, 

On breaking strength to God ; as might 
Some Alpine traveller aglow, 

With daring thoughts, into the night, 

Walk tirm on sinking crusts of snow. 


Death smote again; he could not dim 
The light that overflashed his cloud, 
A glory wreathed the forehead bowed, 
So, with the sound of creed and hymn, 
The conquering saint bade coward death to fy— 
“T never knew how easy ’twas to die.” 
—Chas. L. Thompson—In Memoriam Philip Schaff. 


J. E. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A work has recently been published, entitled, 


“Charles Lamb and the Lloyds,” which contains 


some correspondence between Charles Lamb and 


Robert Lloyd, (brother of the founder of Lloyd’s 


Bank) dating from 1748 to 1828. 
In one of these Lamb urges Robert Lloyd 
(who had run away from Birmingham to avoid 


some things he did not like in his home) not to 


depend on outward circumstances, or upon 
friends, for happiness, but to seek it in the faith- 


ful doing of his own duty and the building up 


of his own character. The letter, the most beau- 
tiful Charles Lamb ever wrote, ends thus: 


“I do not wish to deter you from making a 
friend, a true friend; and such a friendship, 
where the parties are not blind to each other's 
I perceive 


faults, is very useful and valuable. 
a tendency in you to this error, Robert. I 


know you have chosen to take up an high opin- 
ion of my moral worth, but I say it before God, 
and I do not lie, you are mistaken in me. I 
could not bear to lay open all my failings to 
you, fur the sentiment of shame would be too 
—— Let this be as an example to you. 

ibert, frieuds fall off; friends mistake us ; they 
change; they grow unlike us; they go away; 
they die; but God is everlasting and incapable 
of change, and to Him we may look with cheer. 
ful, unpresumptuous hope, while we discharge 
the duties of life in situations more untowardly 
than yours. You complain of the impossibility 
of improving yourself, but be assured that the 
opportunity of improvement lies more in the 
Humble yourself 
before God, cast out the selfish principle, wait 
in patience, do good in every way you can to 
all sorts of people, never be easy to neglect a 
duty, though a small one, praise God for all, 
and seek his hand in all things, and He will in 
time raise you up many friends—or be himself 


mind than in the situation. 


instead an unchanging friend. God bless you 
—C, Lams.” 





THE SITUATION.—(John iii: 30). 


Mingled in love and duty, still mankind 
Yield more and more the harvest of God’s mind. 
Look how the white fields roll 
O’er height and depth of outward rank, and claim 
Reapers of skill to wield the sword of flame 
Dividing sense from soul ! 
How else shall love's advancing heroes true 
O’ercome the horde of imitators, who, 
Under blind fate's control 
Gathered in custom’s readiest business rut, 
Have there some secondary service, but 
To whom it is the goal 
Of life’s endeavor, than their own to see 
No purer love nor truer industry ? 
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For “THE FRIEND.” | stead of the numeral. To the writer’s certain 
Isaac SHARP, AN APOSTLE OF THE NINE- knowledge, he adhered to the use of the numer- 

TEENTH CenTURY— By Frances ANNE | ls until within a few years of his decease, and 

Bupce—Lonpon—HEADLEY BRorHers. | go far as appears there is no evidence that he 

This is a work of nearly three hundred pages, | departed from this practice afterwards. 
mainly devoted to an account of Isaac Sharp’s| It was the privilege of the writer to be well 
“Missionary Services” outside the Society of | acquainted with Isaac Sharp and to spend much 
Friends. time in his company under the same roof on 

These labors took a wide range including | both of the occasions that he visited Philadel- 
visits to [eeland, Labrador, South Africa, Aus-| phia. He wasa delightful companion, spright- 
tralasia, India, China and Japan. Incidents in | ly and cheerful in his manner, and yet reverent 
these places are interestingly narrated, but per- | and thoughtful in all things’ His fund of anec- 
haps the most striking circumstances mentioned | dote was large and interesting, whilst his sym- 
are those connected with the conversion of Jus-| pathetic nature was often drawn out in a re- 
tine Dalencourt, a French woman, from Roman- | markable manner. 
ism, in which she was brought up, to the views| Isaac Sharp died at Ettington, England, on 
of the Society of Friends. the fifteenth day of the Third Month, 1897, 

The compiler seems to have attached com-| having completed his ninetieth year on the 
paratively little importance to Isaac Sharp’s| fourth of Seventh Month previous. 
service within his own religious Society and yet 
his labors among Friends were none the less 
valuable, though not quite as extensive. 

He twice visited Friends in America, both 
times landing first on the Pacific coast and re- 
turning home across the Atlantic. But few 
pages are given to those interesting visits, so that 
the work is quite incomplete in this particular. 

His first visit to the United States occupied 
eighteen months in the years 1882, 1883 and 
1884 and embraced one fourth of the whole time 
of his absence from home. On this occasion he 
attended must and perhaps all of the American 
Yearly Meetings, and made his home for about 
three months under a single roof in Philadel- 
phia, a longer time than was spent in any other 
spot during the five years that he was occupied 
on this particular journey. A few interesting 
circumstances are related which occurred dur- 
ing his sojourn in America. 

In an extract given from his diary after refer- 
ring to his experiences in the western Yearly 
Meetings, he says, “ Wrong and wrong however 
jostled together never yet made right. Preach- 
ers and teachers, ‘ the pastor and the flock,’ to- 
gether with the support of the ministry, claim a 
large share of consideration in this land, and 
these claims are much pressed.” 

“T think we read of pastors (plural) in the 
New Testament, but I do not call to mind ‘ the 
pastor’ set over ‘the flock’ as such. The one 
man element, so far as Friends are concerned, 
appears to me alien to the Headship of Christ 
and to the genius of New Testament Quakerism, 
whereunto subject, may we ever be.” 

The following incident occurred within the 
limits of Western Yearly Meeting, on the oc- 
casion of his second visit to the American Yearly 
Meetings. 

“The singing as heard from the street was on 
the vehement side. I walked in and sat down, 
and soon after prayer was offered, but the re- 
sponses here ond there competed with the voice 
of the suppliant. I waited awhile and then em- 
braced an opening, rising with the words, ‘I 
will be as the dew unto Israel ;’ although these 
words were for the chosen people of the Lord 
we may have our share in the refreshing of the 
heavenly dew, so gentle, yet so reviving and so 
vitalizing. It is good to take in as well as to 
give out, and to exercise the vitalizing power. 
I spoke of an old woman’s broken pitcher set 
in the place for receiving rain, a poor earthen 
vessel, yet full to the brim. There was no shout- 
ing of ‘ glory’ or‘ hallelujah’ to this, and a won- 
derful quiet followed.” 

We think the editor has hardly done justice 
to Isaac Sharp’s character in using the popular 
names of the moaths and days of the week in- 






















































































G. V. 
What Think Ye of Christ. 


This is the supreme question ; not for any one 
people or any one age, but for all people and 
all ages. This was the momentous question in 
Palestine eighteen hundred years ago, when 
Jesus of Nazareth went through the regions of 
Galilee, Samaria and Judea, healing the sick, 
cleansing the lepers, and preaching the Gospel 
of the kingdom of God, 

Other questions lose their interest with the 
lapse of time; not so this question. It seems 
to grow in weight and importance as the cen- 
turies roll on. It confronts our own century, 
without having lost any of its interest. It stands 
before a thinking world as never before. Yea, 
in our time this is an especially burning ques- 
tion. It has gained an added interest; for we 
live in the age of the critic, particularly in the 
field of history. With renewed interest man 
asks: Who was this Jesus.of Nazareth, who was 
born in the manger of Bethlehem, who grew up 
in littke Nazareth, who was baptized in Judea, 
who, three years later, died on the cross of Gol- 
gotha, and who, by the artless word of his 
preaching, has revolutionized the world? 

The answer to this question is not only of 
interest, but is also of the first importance. For 
it will fare with each one of us very much ag 
we answer it—it has so intimate a bearing on 
our living and doing, on our hoping and dying. 

Jesus himself was neither a son of his peuple 
nor of his own time. He wasin the fullest sense 
of the word what He claimed to be, the son of 
man. He is the perfect pattern for all men, in 
all ages and under all circumstances. Who 
was this person, this Jesus of Nazareth, who 
stands out so uniquely from among the millions 
of the children of men, to whom they all shall 
look up, but to whose moral stature they can 
never attain ? 

As marvellous as the character and life of 
Jesus is also his work, the outflowing power of 
his word. Truly marvellous! In an obscure 
corner of the earth, almost two thousand years 
ago, amid the meanest surroundings, a man was 
born, who in his thirtieth year stood forth pub- 
licly as a teacher. As such He labors for three 
years and a half, apparently without plan and 
method. He produces no sublime work of art, 
He composes no learned writings—not once 
does He inscribe a single word of his doctrine. 
After a little more than three years of labor, He 
dies the death of a malefactor. And to-day, 
nineteen hundred years after, the name of this 
man is exalted aboveall earthly names. Millions 
bow to Him the knee; thousands have rendered 
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to Him their lives for the confession of his name, 
thousands are ready to do the same to-day. By 
others He was hated and reviled not less deeply. 
Oaly one insult was spared Him—indifference. 
At its last move, everything turns about Him: 
for his cause has become identical with the cause 
of the kingdom of God. Every great question 
of the age stands in close relation to this revela- 
tion in time. To-day He has become even more 
manifestly that which John von Mueller declares 
of Him: “ The Key of the World’s History.” 

When Jesus appeared on earth, mankind stood 
on the brink of destruction. “The best men of 
that period knew of no help. Inasmuch as 
matters could gv no further, they looked for the 
end of the world, despairing of humanity. The 
outlook was hopeless.” Statesmen, philosophers, 
artists and poets saw the misery in the world and 
sought to relieveit. Butallwasin vain. They 
were too weak for the herculean labor and the 
world sank ever deeper. Then came Jesus, with 
the entire fulness of his moral power and might, 
as the only deliverer; and through his simple 
word of truth He destroyed more of the old and 
calleth into being more of the new than all the 
statesmen of Rome and philosophers of Greece 
combined. Without weapons and armies, He 
has conquered more millions than Alexander, 
Cesar aud Napoleon; without the learning of 
the schools, He has given us more light on ques- 
tions spiritual and divine, than all the wise ones 
of earth taken together; without himself, so far 
as we know, having written a single line, He 
has set more pens in motion, given titles to more 
books and themes to more addresses to hymns, 
than the entire multitude of great men of an- 
cient and modern times. Born in a stable and 
having died on a cross, He controls to-day the 
destinies of the civilized world. Never was there 
a life which in its outward aspect was so lowly, 
modest and unassuming, and yet was fraught 
with consequences so momentous for all nations 
and all generations, as the life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. All history knows of no other example 
of such unparalleled results, in spite of the lack 
of all material, social and literary resources, 
which, to an ordinary mortal, are absolutely 
essential for the attainment of the desired end 
In all these respects, Jesus stands alone among 
the heroes of history, and presents an insolvable 
riddle if we are not willing to concede that He 
was more than a mere man. 

Let us hear some witnesses to this remark- 
able one; and in the first place, the witness of 
Jesus himself. What does Jesus say of himself? 
He was conscious of his central place among 
mankind, and of this fact He made express de- 
claration. “ Never man spake like this man,” 
said his enemies at one time, and they said true. 
Jesus sees in himself the Redeemer of the world, 
the sole judye of all, the King of kings, the 
Source of all comfort, the Son of the Highest, 
from whom He came forth and to whom He 
should return. This consciousness was clear and 
abiding. Not even that mysterious spiritual 
conflict in Gethsemane was able to overcloud it. 
He himself calls himself the way, the truth and 
the life, and says that no man can come to the 
Father but by Him. He calls himself the 
“ bread of life,” —and millions of famishing souls 
He has already nourished. He says: “I am 
the light of the world,” and the rays of his Di 
vine truth have enlightened mankind. Has 
ever man spoken like this man? 

What say his friends of Him, they who stood 
nearest to Him and knew Him best? Peter 
confesses in the name of the disciples: ‘“ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Mary 










































































says substantially the same. 
to Him by night, for fear of the Jews, and con- 
fesses: ‘“‘ We know that thou art a Teacher come 
from God: for no man can do these miracles 
that thou doest, except God be with him.” 
all the subsequent centuries, multitudes of the 
most ingenuous men have witnessed a like con- 
fession, and thousands have sealed that confes- 
sion with their blood. 


also may be brought in as evidence. 
betrayer, casts down his money in the temple 
with the words: “I have betrayed the innocent 
blood.” Pilate washes his hands in the presence 
of the people and says: “I find no fault in this 
man. 
“‘ Have thou nothing to do with that just man.” 
Herod clothes Him in a white garment, as a 
symbol of his innocence. 
fesses at the cross: “ Truly this was the Son of 
God.” 


ing, who were not friendly to Christianity, were 
constrained to bear noteworthy witness to the 
exalted moral character of Jesus. 


torian, who lived at the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, makes mention of Jesus in these 
words: “At this time lived Jesus, a wise man, 
if indeed one may call Him a man, for He 
wrought wondrous works,—a teacher of such 
people who received the truth with joy.” 


Christian religion? Either He was a deceiver, 
a fanatic, an imposter; or He was what He 
claimed to be, ‘God manifest in the flesh,” the 
Saviour of the world. 


what is He? 


THE FRIEND. 


Nicodemus comes 


In 


Yet what do his enemies say of Him? They 
Judas, the 


” 


His wife sends to him and adjures him: 
The centurion con- 


Likewise many men in the centuries follow- 


Flavius Josephus, the celebrated Jewish his- 


Who was this mysterious founder of the 


If to us Jesus is no fanatic or imposter, then 
He cannot be other than that 
which He gave himself out to be, the Messiah 


of the Jews, the foretold of the Prophets, the 
Saviour of the world, the incarnate Son of God. 


To this his teaching bears witness, for never has 
any man so spoken; his miracles, which even 
his enemies were unable to deny; his resurree- 
tion, the greatest and most certain of all miracles; 
his ascension, with which He crowned bis loving, 
laboring life: and the victory of his church, where- 
in one can see the very workings of God. Above 
all, in Him was nothing incomplete. He was 
in every particular the perfect man. And yet 
it remains true, that it is not principally the 
humanity of Jesus, however perfect that is, 
whereby his sublime greatness is to be seen; 
but it is his Divinity, which radiates from his 
whole being as the brightness of his Father's 
glory and the express image of his person. This 
his di<ciples confess when they exclaim: “ We 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 





Selected for “THe FRIEND.” 
THE PRAYER PERFECT. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Dear Lord, kind Lord, 
Gravci us Lord. I pray 

Thou wilt look on all I love 
Tenderly to-day ! 

Weed their hearts of weariness, 
Scatter every care 

Down a wake of angel wings, 
Winnowing the air. 


Grant unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain ; 

Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again ; 

And with all the needy, 
Oh divide, I pray, 

This vast measure of content 
That is mine to-day ! 


and . 
the book of life.” — Phil. iy : 3. 
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LOST NAMES. 


“ Those women which labored with me in the gospel 
- other my fellow-laborers, whose names are in 








They lived and they were useful: this we know, 
And naught besi-‘e ; 

No record of their names is left to show 
How soon they died ; 

They did their work, and then they passed away, 
An unknown band, 

And took their places with the greater host 
In the higher land. 


And were they young, or were they growing old, 
Or ill, or well, 
Or lived in poverty, or had much gold? 
No one can tell ; 
One only thing is known of them—they were 
Faithful and true 
Disciples of the Lord, and strong through prayer 
To save and do. 


But what avails the gift of empty fame? 
They lived to God, 

They loved the sweetness of another name, 
And gladly trod 

The rugged ways of earth, that they might be 
Helper or friend, 

And in the joy of this their ministry 
Be spent and spend. 


No glory clusters round their names on earth ; 
But in God's Heaven 

Is kept a book of names of greatest worth, 
And there is given 

A place for all who did the Master please, 
Although unknown, 

And their lost names shine forth in brightest rays 
Before the thione. 


Oh, take who will the boon of fading fame! 
But give to me 
A place among the workers, though my name 
Forgotten be, 
And if within the bo :k of life is found 
My lowly place, 
Honor and glory unto God redound 
For all his grace ! 
—The British Messenger. 





“Facriis Descensus.”—Mark Guy Pearce 
thus concluded a New Year's discourse : — 

“Once upon a time there was a man walking 
in the highway, and he fell down. No doubt 
it was partly his own carelessness. He, how- 
ever, persisted that it was an accident. But 
the trouble was, that when he was down he 
stayed there, and spent all his time in telling 
everybody who would listen how it happened. 
Some shook their heads doubtfully, and that 
made him angry. Somesympathized with him, 
and that made him sad. At last there came a 
simple man who asked, ‘How long have you 
heen here?’ It was ten, twelve, fifteen years or 
more. The simple man shook his head: ‘I am 
sorry, very sorry.’ 

“* Yes’ said he who was down, ‘ it is a terrible 
thing to tumble down.’ 

“*That may be,’ said the simple man; ‘ but 
there’s one thing a thousand times worse.’ 

“« What is that?’ 

“* Why, not getting up again.’’ 

There is a reminder in this of Virgil’s well 
known sentiment :— 


“ The journey down to the abyss 
Is prosperous and light: 
But upward to retrace the way 
And pass into the light of day, 
There comes the stress of labor; this 
May task a hero’s might.” 





“To enjov a good thing exclusively is very 
often to exclude yourself from the true enjoy- 
ment of it.” Hence, in trying to give pure 
pleasure to others, you will be likely to receive 
more than you give. See Acts xx: 35. 
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Adoniram Judson. 


(Continued from page 180 . 

They hoped for the king’s assent to propagate 
their faith, and were winning some friends 
about the court, when on the following year 
war broke out with the English. All the few 
foreign residents of Ava were now imprisoned 
as supposed English allies. ‘They were placed 
in company with native felons, and all were 
treated with aggravated cruelty. The particu- 
jars of this hard, unreasonable and demoniac 
treatment we have in a letter from Ann H. 
Judson, to her brother. But the mild, uncom- 
plaining, we may say Christ-like Judson him- 
self, disposes of the affair as follows : 

“[ was seized on the eighth of June, 1824, in 
consequence of the war with Bengal, and in 
company with Dr. Price, three Englishmen, one 
American and one Greek, was thrown into the 
death prison at Ava, where we lay eleven 
months—nine months in three pairs and two 
months in five pairs of fetters. The scenes we 
witnessed and the sufferings we underwent dur- 
ing that period, I would fain consign to ob- 
livion. From the death prison at Ava we were 
removed to a country prison at Oung-pen-la, ten 
miles distant, under circumstances of such se- 
vere treatment that one of our number, the 
Greek, expired on the road; and some of the 
rest, especially myself, were scarcely able to 
move for several days. 

“Tt was the intention of the government in 
removing us from Ava to have us sacrificed in 
order to obtain victory over the foreigners ; but 
the sudden disgrace and death of the adviser of 
that measure prevented its execution. I re- 
mained in the Oung-pen-la prison six months in 
one pair of fetters, at the expiration of which 

period I was taken out of irons and sent under 
a strict guard to the Burmese headquarters at 
Mah-looan to act as interpreter and translator. 
Two months more elapsed when on my return 
to Ava I was released at the instance of Moung- 
shwa-loo, the north governor of the palace and 
put under nis charge. During the six weeks 
that I resided with him the affairs of the gov- 
ernment became desperate, the British troops 
making steady advances on the capital; and 
after Dr. Price had been twice despatched to 
negotiate for peace (a business which I[ declined 
as long as possible), 1 was taken by force and 
associated with him. We found the British 
above Pah-Gan, and on returning to Ava with 
their final terms, I had the happiness of procur- 
ing the release of the very last of my fellow- 
prisoners; and on the twenty-first instant ob- 
tained the reluctant consent of the government 
to my final departure from Ava with Mrs. 
Judson.” 

We shall now have the opportunity of seeing 
Dr. Judson for a little time in a new position. 
As he was almost the only one who had com- 
mand of both the English and Burmese lan- 
guages, he was needed as interpreter. And it 
would seem that the Burman rulers, whatever 
they might think of his religion, had learned 
to confide in his integrity; hence there was 


forced upon him the responsible position of 


Peace Commissioner. 

When, after the war was over, he was thrown 
into proximity with the English army, its com- 
mander treated him and his wife with much 
kindneas, and tried to do them honor. This was 
a new test of the fidelity of this humble disciple 
of Christ. He avoided the great entertainments 
of the English officers, to which he was in- 
vited. He declined the offer of a position in 






















tached. And in the end, when Sir Archibald 
Campbell was about to leave India, he addressed 
him a letter of Christian counsel, such as dig- 
nitaries in the army are not accustomed to 
receive. From it we make the following ex- 
tracts : 


subject which you have probably never had a 
friend faithful enough to present plainly to your 
mind. . . If even a heathen monarch ap- 
pointed one of his courtiers to accost him every 
morning with the warning salutation, ‘ Philip, 
thou must die,’ surely Sir Archibald Campbell, 
of a Christian country and Christian habits, 
will be willing for a moment to turn away his 
ear from the voice of flattery, and listen to the 
monitory voice of sober truth. 


thing from all that you have been acquainted 
with. True religion is seldom to be found among 
mitred prelates and high dignitaries. It con- 
sists not in attachment to any particular church, 
nor in the observance of any particular form 
of worship. Nor does it consist in a mere con- 
formity to the rules of honesty and honor. True 
religion consists in a reunion of the soul to that 
Infinite Being from whom we have become 
alienated in consequence of the Fall. In our 
natural state we spend our days in seeking the 
wealth and honors of this life, and we become 
too forgetful of that awful eternity to which we 
are hastening. 


successful are the fatal machinations of the god 
of this world, that, when we cannot stay the near 
approach of death and eternity, we still en- 
deavor to quiet our conscience by vague and 
indefinite ideas of the mercy of God, and by the 


all is wrong ; and thus we are apt to suffer year 


the British service, with a munificent salary at- | around you flatter and praise, while the plaudits | limit his leisure for devotional puposes. The 






























of your king and country sound in your ears, 
believe there is one person, humble and un- 
known, who prays in his retirement for your 
immortal soul; whose chief desire is to see you 
on the Great Day, invested, not with the insig- 
nia of earthly monarchs, but with the glorious 
crown of eternal life.” 

Judson did receive some two thousand dol- 
lars for the services which he rendered (by con- 
straint, as it were), but this sum he passed over 
into the funds of the Missionary Board. 

After the close of the war the English be- 
came possessed of a strip of ground on the east 
of the Salwen, and here the two towns of Am- 
herst and Maulman were successively laid out. 
In these, as the rule of England shielded the 
missionaries from the persecutions of the Bur- 
man government, they afterward made their 
headquarters. 

Judson’s wife, Ann Hasseltine, died at Am- 
herst, and was there buried. About this time a 
co-laborer with his wife appeared, both devoted 
to the purposes of the mission. 

There were some tribes of a subject race 
living back in the jungles, called Careno. These 
were a more simple-minded people than the 
ruling class, and quite a number of them be- 
came converts, under the ministry of Judson 
and the Boardmans, and those who preceded 
them. 

After two or three years, George Dana Board- 
man died, leaving his widow to carry on the 
work in connection with some others occasion- 
ally acting with her. 

During this period of his widowerhood (six 
years), Judson was much employed in the trans- 
lation of the Bible. He inclined to live in re- 
tirement. He had a house built apart in the 
jungle, where the wild beasts around were his 
companions at night. As it was his continual 
aspiration to realize a closer walk with God, he 
inclined to spend less time in social enjoyment. 
The writings of A-Kempis, Fenelon and Guyon, 
had an increasing attraction for him. 

He appeared to be becoming weaned from the 
world to such an extent, that his biographer 
(his son), could not understand such conduct, 
as consistent with a refined Christian charac- 
ter. He says: “ His friends were alarmed lest 
he should stray into the mazes of quietism ;” 
and he asserts that he “came perilously near 
doing so.” One of the evidences of this supposed 
mental aberration was that he presented a copy 
of the “ Life of Lady Guyon” to his sister, whom 
he had left in America, with an injunction to 
her to read it. 

His marriage with Sarah, the widow of G. 
D. Boardman, so far diverted his mind from 
the cogitations of his solitude as to avert what 
his friends have thought a threatened danger. 
He had not quite come over to the ground held 
by Friends in regard to the entire spirituality 
of religion. Had he done so, he could not well 
have continued in the same modes of practice 
in that field of labor. 

We will not question that he discharged the 
whole of his duty, that the cause he was pur- 
suring was “pleasing to God,” in accord with 
the motto of his younger life. 

However closely he may have embraced the 
same doctrines as those of Guyon, during this 
period it does not appear that he ever in any 
degree renuunced them. The interests and the 
enjoyments of his domestic life after his second 
marriage, and the task imposed upon him of 
preparing an English and Burmese dictionary, 
may have so closely occupied his time, as to 


“TI would fain say a few words to you ona 


“And yet, true religion is a very different 
y g y 


“So great is the blinding influence of sin, so 


hope that it will be well with us hereafter, 
though the still voice within us whispers that 


after year to pass away while we drink the in- 
toxicating draughts of pleasure, or climb the 
heights of human ambition. 

“ O Sir Archibald, the glittering colors of this 
life will soon fade away, the bubbles of life will 
soon burst and disappear, the cold grave will 
seon close upon our worldly honors and enjoy- 
ments and aspirings, and where then will our 
souls be? . . Allow me then to say to thee, 
Sir Archibald, turn away thine eye from the 
fleeting shadows, and thine ear from the empty 
sounds of earth. Open the eye of thy mind to 
the uncreated beauties of that Being, who is 
ever with thee, and is ever waiting to be gra- 
cious. Listen to the call of his Holy Spirit. 
Give thine heart to the Friend and Lover of 
man, who hung and died on the cross to redeem 
us from eternal woe, and thou shalt find such 
peace and sweetness as thou hast never yet con- 
ceived of. 

“Thou wilt be astonished that thou could 
have lived so many years ignorant of such tran- 
scendent beauty, insensible to those excellencies 
which fill heaven with rapture, and, in some in- 
stances, make a heaven of earth. But if thou 
wilt not give thy heart to God, thou wilt never 
find true happiness here, thou wilt never see his 
face in peace. 

“T do not suppose thai in your present hurry 
you will find leisure to pay attention to the topic 
I now present. But perhaps when oceans have 
intervened between us, when resting in the bosom 
of your own native land, the truths of this letter 
may through the Divine blessing find their way 
to your heart. 

“ Farewell, Sir Archibald, and while all 
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religion of Christ in its most searching purposes 
is a thing for everyday life. Our Saviour 
prayed for his disciples, not that they should be 
taken out of the world, but delivered from the 
evil. If in Judson’s case the duties of active 
life were now more commingled with devotional 
exercise than in the cloister of A-Kempis or in 
the prison of Guyon, it does not prove an es- 
sential difference in Christian practice. With- 
out the continued support of the Holy Spirit, 
Judson could not have been sustained in the 
various trials he endured. 

(To be continued.) 


>. 


NO PLACE FOR BOYS. 


What can a boy do, and where can a boy stay, 

If he is always told to get out of the way? 

He cannot sit here and he must not stand there ; 
The cushions that cover that fine rocking-chair 
Were put there, of course, to be seen and admired, 
A boy has no business to ever be tired. 

The beautiful roses and flowers that bloom 

On the floor of the darkened and delicate room 
Are not made to walk on—at least, not by boys ; 
The house is no place, any way, for their noise. 


Yet boys must walk somewhere ; and what if their feet, 
Sent out of our houses, sent into the street, 

Should step round the corner and pause at the door 
Where other boys’ feet have paused often before ; 
Should pa-s through the gateway of glittering light, 
Where jokes that are merry and songs that are bright 
Ring out a warm welcome with flattering v..ice, 

And temptingly say, “ Here’s a place for the boys !” 


Ah, what if they should? What if your boy or mine 

Should cross o’er the threshold which marks out the 
line 

’Twixt virtue and vice, ’twixt pureness and sin, 

And leave all his innocent boyhood within? 

Oh, what if they should, because you and I, 

While the days, and the months, and the years hurry by, 

Are too busy with cares and with life’s fleeting joys 

To make round our hearthstone a place for the boys? 


There’s a place for the boys. They will find it some- 
where; 

And if our own homes are too daintily fair 

For the t.uch of their fingers, the tread of their feet, 

They'll find it, and find it, aias! in the street, 

’Mid the gildings of sin and the glitter of vice ; 

And with heartaches and | ngings we pay a dear price 

For the getting of gain that our lifetime employs, 

If we fail to provide a place fur the boys. 


A place for the boys—dear mother, I pray, 
As cares settle down round our short earthly way, 
Don’t let us forget, by our kind, loving deeds, 
To show we remember their pieasures and needs. 
Though our souls may be vexed with the problems of 
life, 
And worn with besetments, and toilings, and strife, 
Our hearts will keep younger—your tired heart and 
mine— 
If we give them a place in their innermost shrine ; 
And to our life’s latest breath ’twill be one of our joys 
That we kept a small corner—a place for the boys. 
— Boston Transcript. 





Maxine Tarncs CLEAR AND PL arin.—A 
German professor finished the manuscript of a 
book. He invited some triends to hear the 
opening chapters. He asked tnem whether they 
understood what he had read. On receiving 
an affirmative reply, he exclaimed: “ I must re- 
write these chapters ; otherwise no one will read 
my book through.” 

Very many books in the domain of metaphy- 
sics seem to have been written on this plan. And 
there are still many people who mistake ob- 
security of style for profundity of thought. One 
of limited education criticised a noted minister 
of the gospel, saying, “He is not much of a 
preacher, for I understood everything he said.” 
A teacher expressed disappointment over the 
lectures of an institute,saying: ‘ We heard so 
much about this learned professor: I listened 
to him all the week, and understood all he said.” 


Truly no higher compliment could have been 
paid, for the ability to make things plain is the 
best evidence of the power to teach. A mind 
so constituted that it throws a cloud of obscurity 
over everything it touches, is not gifted with 
the power to teach.— Penn’a School Journal. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Manifest Destiny. 


[A great deal is now being written in the 
papers and magazines about expansion, imper- 
ialism and manifest destiny. The article fol- 
lowing, contributed to the Daily Local News, of 
West Chester, Pa., approaches the subject from 
a point of view that has not been taken, so far 
as the writer has observed, in any article that 
has come under his notice. Our Friends of the 
early time had very frequent occasion to com- 
bat the assumption of predestination, or abso- 
lute election, as a church dogma. It has seem- 
ed as though this principle has entered into the 
thought of not a few apologists for the late war 
with Spain, whereby they have satisfied them- 
selves with the persuasion that the latter coun- 
try has simply witnessed its evident destiny in 
being deprived of all its island possessions in 
the West Indies and the South Seas, and so the 
war was, after all, quite a righteous and holy 
war on our part. 

Now, some Friends who have knowledge of 
the dedicated life of that man of God, Joseph 
Hoag, believe that the remarkable vision un- 
folded to his view concerning the future of this 
nation, portions of which have come to pass, is 
destined to be altogether fulfilled. It may seem 
that the war just ended, followed as it has been 
by a great popular outburst for territorial ex- 
pansion, and a reversal of the old-time policy 
of non-interference in the affairs of the “ Great 
Powers” of Europe, marks a direct advance in 
the path of imperialism, and hence in the ac- 
complishment of so much of the vision referred 
to as bears upon that matter. Nevertheless, 
Friends would not feel justified, because of the 
unfolding of such apparent “destiny,” in fall- 
ing into any slackness in the direction of pres- 
ent apprehended duty, as against war, national 
greed, or other manifestation of unrighteousness, 
believing that not without blood-guiltiness could 
they do aught in their own wills to bring any 
vision or prophecy to pass. Hence they cannot 
unite in the cry that Spain, being a wicked na- 
tion beyond others, deserves and is coming un- 
der its “ manifest destiny” to lose all its outly- 
ing possessions, and that the United States hav- 
ing these now in its power, it is likewise accor- 
dant with “ manifest destiny ” that this country 
should strenuously hold on to them.—J. W. L.] 


The conscience of a large proportion of our 
people seems to have singularly and very rapid- 
ly swung itself around to an adoption of the 
belief that the traditional American policy of 
non-interference in the political affairs of the 
nations beyond the Atlantic may now properly 
give way to a new policy of expansion. 

This change of front, which is one that is be- 
ing embraced as well by a large number of re- 
ligious people as by others not specifically con- 
cerned as to the conscientious motive, appears 
to be due to an acceptance of the thought of 
national predestination. Some might define 
this as fatalism. We went to war not many 
months ago—so we professed—for humanity’s 
sake. Our powerful fleets easily overmastered 
those of Spain, and quickly we found many of 
the island possessions of the latter within our 
grasp. “Manifest Destiny ” declares that, prov- 





identially, these are ours, and it were a weak. 
ness and a retreat from our moral responsibil. 
ities towards the benighted populations of those 
islands to give them up. Others again, not 
particularly concerned about the moralities, 
enlarge upon an enhanced commerce and the 
general extension of our power throughout the 
world as happy consequents of this so desired 
expansion. 

But is this manifest destiny, as it has come to 
be called, also a right destiny, that we should 
thus change a safe national policy, and deliber- 
ately elect to choose another? Because this na- 
tion has shown itself the stronger of the two 
powers in the late war, is it justified in perforce 
helping itself to its neighbor’s property ?” 


Now we surely can not excuse the perversit 
and insubordination and idolatry of the lead 
ites on the ground that it was “ manifest des- 
tiny” that they should wander hither and thi- 
ther in a desert land until forty years should 
have fully expired. It was their own ungodli- 
ness that brought upon them the doom of this 
forty years of sorry unsettlement, and so also it 
seems to me that our own nation has come to a 
parting of the ways whereby the choice of a 
wrong alternative may lead on to a long ex- 
tended, unhappy experience of our people. The 
Bible narrative has been given to us in vain if 
we fail to preceive that it is the will of the 
Leader of his people, whether as individuals 
or as nations, that they follow the paths of 
righteousness by the most direct course, without 
deviations to the right hand or the left. Their 
destiny, as He would have it, was marked by 
the one sacrifice, which pointed and led the way 
to eternal life. 

Until the breaking out of this war it had 
been the general belief of the enlightened peo- 
ple of this country, a belief and a hope which 
was likewise shared by not a few in other lands, 
that it was the high privilege of the United 
States to manifest to all the world a successful 
demonstration of the value of republican prin- 
ciples, so far commending the same, that the 
other nationalities, one by one, should adopt a 
similar plan of popular government. 

The New Age, a Liberal paper of London, 
expressing its disappointment at the strange 
new ideals (why not also, idols?) with which 
the inhabitants of the land of Washington and 
Lincoln have become infatuated, remarks: 

“If America has to learn that the thirst for 
empire is unquenchable, and that power does 
not come with many possessions ; if it has to be 
taught that the romantic dream of being a 
heaven-sent protector of justice and liberty all 
the world over can never be made real by tak- 
ing part in the intrigues of European Courts, 
by all means let our Conservative politicians— 
the new found friends of America—hasten it to 
a sad awakening. For ourselves the young 
Democracy of the West has represented too 
much of our ideal of a great and good govern- 
ment; we have turned too frequently to the 
setting sun, in the belief that from thence the 
justice and the uprightness of the democratic 
republic were to blaze for the enlightenment of 
the world, to join with it now in its companion- 
ship with men whose only ideas of Empire are 
bagmen ideas, and whose only function in the 
history of our country has been to retard pro- 
gress.” 

Let us hope that it is not yet too late, even 

— the changes are being rung upon the 
words expansion, imperialism and manifest des- 
tiny, to keep out of the alluring highway to 
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and along which they lead. Assuredly this gen- 
eration will never know a relinquishment of the 
lately-imposed war taxes, but rather their steady 
augmentation, if we indeed enter upon this left 
hand road of peril. An army and a navy. year 
by year increasing taxes, and a national debt 
ever growing apace, international jealousies, 
animosities, secret treaties, scheming for the 
balance of power—all things from which it has 
been our policy to firmly stand aloof. We—or 
rather the Senate, for us—rejected the wise and 
greatly-to-be-desired treaty of arbitration with 
Great Britain, and now there is being eagerly 
championed on every side an alliance of offence 
and defence with that power, which is a thing 
ajtogether different, and means not peace, but 
tailitary aggrandizement with expansion. 


John Yeardley and his Travels. 


(Continued from page 183.) 

“*Now his persecution began. He was be- 
loved by his flock, who entreated him not to 
Jeave them. After much conflict of mind, he 
wrote a decided letter to his bishop, who in the 
end gave him his dismissal. Still feeling him- 
self called to proclaim the gospel, he began to 
assemble the people in little companies, and to 
intruct them in the Scriptures. At the entreaty 
of his friends he settled at Brussels, where there 
was a wide tield for labor amongst the poorest 
of the Romish Catholics, whospeak only Flemish. 
His congregation consisted at first of some fifteen 
or twenty persons; but such was the success he 
met with, that they have been obliged four or 
five times in succession to seek a larger building, 
and his congregation now consiSts of five hun- 
dred. He is said to be one of the most powerful 

reachers in the Flemish language. It is de- 
ightful to be in his company ; his heart is filled 
with gratitude, and his eyes sparkle with joy, 
when he is with those who love the Savivur. 
Nothing is paid him by his congregation; he 
has a little property of his own, and sometimes 
receives a little help from Adolphus Society. 

After a long conversation with him on the 
spiritual nature of worship, he took us to see 
some of his flock, with whom we had family 
sittings from house to house. This is exactly 
the class our hearts longed to visit ; thanks be 
to our Heavenly Father who has thus opened 
our way. 

“*20th.—The meeting at Pastor Marzial’s 
last evening was much larger than we had ex- 
pected. Van Maasdyk came in unexpectedly 
after the service which had been held at his 
dwelling, and with him a part of his flock. 
Many of the company were those who had re 
nounced Romanism ; some of the young men 
interested us exceedingly. I had a deal of con- 
versation with them as to their religious ex- 
perience. There were several young Germans 
among them, who are residing in Brussels; with 
these I conversed in their own language, which 
was highly gratifying tothem. As Pastor Mar- 
zial speaks English well, I clung to him in the 
hope of having him for an interpreter; but he 
encouraged me to speak as well as I could in 
French, as the natives like it much better, and 
consider it a compliment to their language. 
This made me very low, it being a company of 
well-educated persons, and I asked Van Maas- 
dyk what I should do. I would rather, he re- 
plied, hear ten words from your own mouth 
than ten thousand through the mouth of another; 
we shall understand you, and what comes from 
the heart goes to the heart. This settled the 
question; I gave myself up to the language, and 
was helped through. My M. Y. was favored in 
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M. I concluded the meeting with supplication, 
also in French. I do believe the Spirit was 
poured upon us from on high; many hearts 
were touched, aud tears flowed freely from many 
eyes. 

“*The Lord has indeed opened a wide door 
for us in this place; the dear people follow us 
from meeting to meeting, entreating us for an 
opportunity of the like kind in their own houses ; 
but we must be watchful to see our own way. 
However, if the oil is staid, it is not for want of 
vessels, for what we have to communicate seems 
like seed cast into the prepared ground. May 
the Lord himself be their teacher, and carry on 
his own work ; for it is most assuredly his. To 
those who are spiritually minded, to hear of a 
society holding spiritual views, is like marrow 
to their bones. It is not so much what we are 
able to say to them, but our being as living 
witnesses to the truth which these awakened 
people feel in their own hearts.’ ” 

“*The country from Namur to Lidge,’ writes 
John Yeardley, ‘and particularly from Liége to 
Spa, is beautiful, the road running along the 
banks of the Meuse, amid wooded rocks. These 
are the works of my Heavenly Father, but I 
sigh after the workmanship of his hands, created 
after his own image.’ 

“ Passing over several incidents of religious 
intercourse and labor, we select a circumstance 
which illustrates the state of the country, and 
of their own feelings in relation to it. 

“ Under date of Spa, the second of the Eighth 
Month, John Yeardley says: 

“*My M. Y. made acquaintance with an in- 
teresting young woman in a shop, and gave her 
some of the Scripture Extracts. She came to us 
last evening, and remained some time convers- 
ing on the Romish religion. She had never seen 
the Bible- When we asked her what was the 
nature of the mass, she said she did not under- 
stand it, but she attended it because others did. 
We gave her the Bible used by ourselves, hav- 
ing no other at our disposal. Her eyes sparkled 
with joy at the newly-acquired treasure. Her 
heart is touched by the Spirit of God, and I 
humbly hope her eyes will be enlightened to 
seek for strength independently of her blind 
guides.’ ” 

“ After varied experiences they left Belgium, 
and at Manheim found a little company, who 
met together without any regular pastor. 

“*They gave us,’ says Jobn Feardiey, ‘a 
cordial reception, and their countenances indi- 
cated that they had been with Jesus; and, al- 
though scattered as sheep among wolves, they 
appeared to belong to the fold of the true 
Shepherd. After a few family calls, we were 
conducted to the house of a pious widow, where 
the meetings were usually held. As we were in 
haste, these Christian people kindly appointed a 
meeting for worship, to be held the same even- 
ing, to receive our visit, which, through Divine 
mercy, proved like a refreshing brook by the 
way: the Saviour’s presence being over us, his 
doctrine dropped like dew on the thirsty ground.’ 

“ At Strasburg they found Pastor Sicdene. 
and several other pious persons whom they had 
known in 1833, with whom and with some others 
they had much conversation on religious sub- 
jects, and were called upon to explain the views 
held by Friends, particularly on marriage, edu- 
cation and the care of the poor.” 

“ Basle was their next halting place. A letter 
written by Martha Yeardley from this city, 
contains some notice of the social and religious 
life by which their tarriance in foreign cities 


her communication. After a short address from | 
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was characterized, and of her own peculiar 
position as a gospel minister. 

“*Thave deeply felt on this journey, as on 
others, that it is difficult for females to make 
their way as gospel ministers; we have always 
found it tolerated, but 1 am always sensible of 
a prejudice against it. On some occasions my 
J. Y. has explained our views on this important 
subject. 

“*15th—Yesterday we went to see a re- 
markably interesting institution for missionaries, 
on the top of a high mountain, called Chris- 
chona Berg. It was established by Spittler, and 
is well worth the trouble of a little fatigue in 
getting toit. Twelve young men of the poorer 
class, who have offered themselves from a sense 
of duty to become missionaries, are there taught 
various languages, and retained until some field 
of labor opens for them to which they feel 
bound. It isalso a working Institution ; they are 
taught various trades, in order that when they go 
out they may earn their living. After viewing 
the premises and hearing a lesson in Arabic, we 
saw the pupils assembled in the schoolroom. 
Instead of a hymn in English, which they had 
learned, we asked fora little silence, which was 
felt to be precious. My J. Y. then addressed 
them in German, and vas much helped.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 





For “ THE FRIEND.”’ 
A Noble Silence. 


I once heard a minister in the Society speak 
of Socrates as the first Quaker. If by Quaker 
we mean one who worships in silence, then Isaac 
was one, when he went out to meditate in the 
fields at the eventide. Would it not be better 
to restrict the term to one who worships in 
silence in the company of others who do the 
same? All good men worship in private, but 
the distinctive thing about Friends’ worship is 
that the silence is asocial one. Now the earliest 
record, I believe, of a society of men who sat in 
religious silence is that of the ancient Gotamists 
in India, in the sixth century before Christ. 
Here is the account of it, in the Sacred Books 
of the East (vol. xiii, p. 241) :— 

“At that time the monks, considering that the 
Blessed One had ordered them to assemble on 
the fourteeth, fifteenth, and eighth days of each 
half month, assembled on those days, and sat 
there silent. The people went to them in order 
to hear the Doctrine. [One remembers George 
Fox, silent on the hay-stack, weaning the peo- 
ple from words.] They were annoyed, mur- 
mured, and became angry: ‘How can the 
Sakya—son’s ascetics, when they have assem- 
bled on these days, sit there silent, like the 
dumb, or like hogs? Ought they not to recite 
the Doctrine when they have assembled ?’” 

These complaints were reported to Gotama, 
and he prescribed that the Order should recite 
the Doctrine and the Confessional on those sa- 
cred days. ‘The practice of silence, however, 
was still kept up in the Order itself, the public 
recitation prescribed being merely a concession 
to the popular demand. In one of the oldest 
and most interesting books of the Pali Canon, 
viz: the Udadna, we repeatedly read that when 
the monks had been indulging in gossip or 
worldly conversation, the Master rebuked them, 
and said: “I enjoin upon you religious dis- 
course or a noble silence.” Finally, in the second 
Sutta of the Long Collection, we read that a 
Hinda King, going to visit Gotama, was aston- 
ished to find twelve hundred and fifty monks 
sitting in silence, so that not a cough or a 
whisper was heard. The King was alarmed at 
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first, and thought there was a plot. But, being | interests in the island of Toilo. General Otis has re- 
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vessels sunk by Dewey at Cavite, and subsequently 
raised by Naval Constructor Capps, have safely made 
the voyage from Manila to Hong Kong under their 
own steam. 

General Guy V. Henry, the military Governor of 
Porto Rico. reduces the budget for next year from 
4,000,000 pesos, as under the Spanish regime to 1,700,- 
000 pesos. He asks for authority to apply the custom 
house revenue to the improvement of roads and the 
cleaning of cities. 

Robert P. Porter, special Commissioner for the United 
States to Cuba and Porto Rico, has returned from San- 
tiago, and has submitted his report to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The streets of Santiago are no longer used as sewers, 
and the unhappy individual who violates the law and 
escapes the lash of the Sanitary Commissioner's whip 
is compelled to work on the streets for thirty days 
This official, Major Barbour, with 126 men, dressed in 
spotless white. and 32 good United States mule teams 
and carts, having dug out from the streets of Santiago 
the filth of ages, is now able to keep them absolutely 
clean. Every day, by the aid of petroleum, the gar- 
bage of the city is burned. The work of sanitation is 
not confined to the streets, but extends to the dwelling 
houses, shops and buildings of all kinds. 

The law courts, which were abolished when General 
Shafter took the city, have been reorganized. The 
Supreme Court, the report continues, is composed of 
carefully selected Cuban Judges ; the appointees nomi 
nated wholly on account of legal attainments, the Bar 
Association of the province has been consulted as to 
the character and qualifications of the new Judges. 
In the same manner local government has been re- 
stored and native mayors and officials appointed, the 
only requirements being that persons accepting such 
offices shall take the oath recognizing the military oc- 
cupation of the island by the United States, but in no 
way committing them to any future form of govern- 
ment. 

Commissioner Porter recommends that an immediate 
scheme be prepared for levying and collectmg internal 
revenue for the entire island. The question of separ- 
ating these taxes from purely municipal taxes should 
also be considered. The large amount of delinquencies 
during the last three years, which amounted to about 
$6,000,000, was, of course, due to the war. In normal 
times there are $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 of revenue 
that must not be overlooked, revenue which, if pro- 
perly and economically employed, would aid in the 
industrial rehabilitation of Cuba. Some of the more 
onerous exactions, however, should be abolished. 

The three masted schooner Howard H. Hanscom has 
been given up for lost. There were eight men on 
board. The vessel was caught in the Eleventh Month 
blizzard. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 650, which is 169 more than the previous week and 
254 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Deaths from influenza (la grippe) directly traced, were 
29; while a large number of others beginning with 
this disease and ending in pneumonia, bronchitis, heart 
disease, inflammation of stomach and bowels, or attri- 
buted to old age, cannot be estimated. Of the forego- 
ing 337 were males and 313 females ; 123 died of pneu- 
monia ; 60 of heart disease ; 60 of consumption; 34 of 
old age ; 31 of nephritis; 25 of bronchitis ; 24 of apo- 
plexy ; 24 of typhoid fever; 18 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 17 of convulsions; 16 of maras- 
mus ; 14 of paralysis ; 13 of uremia; 12 of cancer ; 11 
of Bright's disease, and 9 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 99 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1114 a 
112}; coupon, 113 a 114; new 4’s, 128} a 129}; 6’s, 
112} a 1134; 3’s, 1063 a 107% ; currency 6’s, 1899, 1024 
a 103. 

Freep. —Winter bran, in bulk, spot, at $13.75 a 
$14.50, and spring, in sacks, $13.50 a $14 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$° 50 a $2.75 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.10 a $3.25 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.25 a $3.40 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.10 a $3.30; do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50 ; do., patent, 
$3.50 a $3.70 ; spring, clear, $2 90 a $3.10; do. straight, 
$3.55 a $3.60; do. patent, #3.60 a $3.80; city mills, 
extra, $2.50 a $2.75; do. clear, $3.15 a $3.40; do., 
straight, $3.40 a $3.60. BuckwHEAT FLouR—$2.00 a 


























Life is too short and full of care and sorrows 
for one to be the cause of adding one feather’s 
weight of trouble to another's load. Will 
Carleton, the poet, in the“ First Settler’s Story,” 
we believe it was, makes the old man say, in 
speaking of his wife, that she used to stand 
around and boss the job, and by her kind words 
lifted whole tons. Kind words have the same 
effect the world over. They lift a fellow-being 
out of the slough of despond ; they break the 
stiffened, set features of the worried into a pleas- 
ant, hopeful smile. And how much better it is 
to cultivate the habit of treating everyone as 
though a time would come when we should lay 
down the mortal form; and that to leave be- 
hind a character and reputation of fairness, 
truth and honor is the most enduring of riches. 
—Seientific American. 


seiipdinepanaiiiiirinmennnine 

THE devout Moslem—wherever he is—on the 
street, in the bazaar, on ship-board, and what 
ever he may be doing, on hearing the “ muezzin ” 
call, instantly stops, spreads his cloak, and, 
kneeling, goes through his forms of devotion. 
Inquisitive foreigners may stop and stare, but 
no matter, he will go on just as if there was no 
one near. When he has finished, he resumes 
his cloak and goes on with the business in hand. 













































































































































































































































HE who brings one form of false worship into 
the Church opens the door for a whole train.— 
Christian Instructor ( Presbyterian.) 



































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The American Peace Commis- 
sioners arrived in New York on the morning of the 
24th of Twelfth Month, and proceeded at once to Wash- 
ington, where the peace treaty-was formally delivered 
to the President. 

The President nominated Ethan A. Hitchcock, of 
Missouri, to be Secretary of the Interior. E. A. Hitch- 
cock is at present Ambassador to Russia. The Senate 
has confirmed the n-mination. 

In the House, Representative Williams. of Missis- 
sippi, a Democratic member of the Foreign Afiairs 
Committee, stated his opposition to a policy which 
would bring the Philippine Islands under the sphere 
of United States influence. He contended that it would 
be hostile to the spirit of our institutions to assume 
control over 9,000,000 unwilling subjects ; that annex 
ation would cost us $140,000,000 a year; that the an- 
nexation of the islands met none of the tests which 
applied to our past acquisitions of territory, and would 
be a mistake from a social, political and material stand- 
point. 

Circuit Judge Wood, of St. Louis, has ruled “that 
the common law that gave the husband absolute right 
over the personal estate of his wife has eased to exist.” 

In a contested election case at Springfield, Illinois, 
the Court laid d wn the rule that an alien born woman 
becomes naturalized when she marries a citizen of the 
State 

The dissolution of the Cuban Junta in the United 
States is announced. 

On the 27th inst. the American Evacuation Com- 
mission at Havana issued a proclamation setting forth 
the terms of the agreement with the Spaniards for the 
surrender of the island, and calling upon the people 
to comply with those terms and to co-operate for the 
preservation of peace. 

Ata Cabinet meeting on the 21st, the instructions to 
be sent to General Otis, at Manila, which will be pro- 
mulgated there as a proclamation by the Pre~ident, 
were discussed. The instructions are similar in import 
to those sent to the officers at Santiago upon the occu- 
pation of that city by United States troops. 

Measures have been taken to safeguard American 
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$2.10 per 100 pounds for new. Rye FLour.—$3.10 
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Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 723 a 783c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 413 a 42c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 35¢. a 35}e. 

LivE Fow1ts.—Hens, 6 a 7c. ; old roosters, 5a dde.; 
spring chickens, as to size. 6 a 7c.; turkeys, 9 a 10c.: 
geese, 7 a 8c. ; ducks, 7 a 8c. ’ 

Breer CaTT_Le.— Extra, 53 a 53c.; good, 5} a 5}c.; 
medium, 4} a 5c.; common, 4% a 4c. ; 

SHEEP AND Lambs —Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 4}e.; 
medium, 33 a 4c. ; common, 23 a 33c. ; lambs, 43 a be, 

Hocs.—Be-t Western, 5 a 54c ; other grades, 43 a5e, 

ForEIGN.—A Lond:n paper says the ope, in re- 
sponse to an appeal from the Queen Regent of Spain, 
has written to Lon Carlos asking him to stop the Car- 
list agitation. 

It is asserted that a German syndicate has promised 
Don Carlos a loan of 30,000.000 franes. 

Privce George of Greece, the High Commissioner of 
the Powers, arrived at Canea, Crete. on the 2]st ing’. 
Prince George has issued « proclamati: n promising to 
govern with ju-tice and impartiality, securing liberty 
to all without distinction. 

It is said that several engagements have taken place 
at Iloilo between the Spaniards and the insurgents, and 
that many of the latter have been killed or wounded. 

The conference based upon the disarmament pro- 
posals of the Czar has been fixed for St. Petersburg, 
about ‘he beginning of Fifth Month next. 

It is believed that in China there is twenty times as 
much coal as in all Europe. 

A Panama despatch says that Colombia has agreed 
to extend the concession for the Panama Canal for six 
years. 

Captain Davis, who has nearly comp'eted his inspec- 
tion of the hospitals, prisons and public buildings in 
Havana, made the following striking comparision: 
“Vienna, with its million and a half of population, has 
been called the pesthole of Europe because of its death 
rate of more than 25 to the thousand, and yet Havana, 
with less than one-sixth of its population, has more 
deaths in eleven months than Vienna in twelve. The 
deaths this year in Havana will outnumber those in 
Chicago by probably 5,000, and will exceed the totals 
of Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore and San Francisco 
combined.” 





NOTICES. 
WantTED.—Separate homes in same neighborhood 
(among Friends), in Pennsylvania or New Jersey, for 
twin girls, aged nine years. Address H, 
Office of Tue Frrenp. 


Position wanted to teach little children by the 
hour at their homes, or to coach students, by experi- 
enced young woman Friend. Address “M,” 151 N. 
18th St. 


A woman Friend desires board in Philadelphia 
for three months; in private family, or where few 
boarders are taken. Address J. E. B., 

Office of THe Frienp. 








Westrrown Boarpine Scuoo.t.—The General Com- 
mittee will meet in Philadelphia, First Month 6th, 
1899, at 10.30 a.m. The Committee on Instruction 
meet the same day, at 9 A. M. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


Receipts for Dukhobortsi_ Fund to Twelfth 
Month 27th, 1898. 


German Baptist Church, Botetourt Co., Va., $42; A 
Friend, per M. R. B., $1; G. C., Ontario, Canada, $2; 
Two Friends, Pasadena, Cal., $5. 

Wa. Evans, Treasurer. 
252 S. Front St., Phila. 





Westtown BoarpinG ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Witiiam F. WickERSHAM, Principal. 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





Westrown BoarpinG Scnoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a M, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. Ts reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


— 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 





